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Particulars of the late Earthquakes at the Cape of Good Hope. 


[From the Literary Panorama.] 





Sir, Care Town, December 6, 1809. 


| Have now toinform you, as accurately as my circumscribed 
observations will adinit, of an event extremely uncommon 
and awful, which has just occurred. 

On the SOth of November the weather was unusually warm, 
for so early a period of the season. The thermometer vary- 
ing in the shade from 86 to 92 degrees, with a sky perfectly 
clear, and but little wind. ‘Thus it continued ’till the evening 
of the Sd instant; when a cool breeze, westerly, attended with 
a slight fog, came in from the seas On Monday, at nine A.M. 
the fog still continued: thermometer 74 degrees, barometer 
29 degrees 80 minutes. In the middle of the day (4th De- 
cember) the mountains of Hottentot Holland in the S.E. were 
covered with fleecy electric clouds, which are often observed 
at this time of the year. Several violent gusts of wind, which 
raised the dust to a considerable height in the air, were expe- 
rienced in Cape Town, the intervals between them being per- 
fectly calm. The sky for the whole day, after twelve at noon, 
except at Eottentot Holland, a distance of 30 miles trom Cape 
‘Town, was perfectly clear. At five P.M.a strong S.E. wind 
came on (unattended with the usual cloud over Table Moun- 
tain) which lasted three or four hours. At ten minutes past 
ten P.M. a very violeat shock of an earthquake was telt through 
Vol. 50. 2Q the 
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the whole town, which was succeeded by two others, equally 
tremendous ; they continued about twelve or fourteen se- 
conds, and followed each other at intervals of about half-a 
minute, attended with a noise very different from thunder, but 
much louder. The shocks proceeded in the direction from 
S.E. to N.W. 

Between the hours of ten on Monday night, and six in the 
morning of the 5th instant, about fourteen shocks were expe- 
rienced; and two or three more in the course of the day, 
Uxcepting the three first felt, they were slight; producing no 
perceptible motion of the earth, but resembling distant thun- 
der, The last shock was at six A.M. this day, but not stronger 
than the others. When the first shock was felt, the thermo- 
meter was at 77 degrees in the house, (probably at 74 out of 
cdoors). 

At two A.M. of the Sth instant, thermometer 68 degrees in 
ithe open air; barometer at five P.M. on the same day 29 de- 
gree 8 minutes, wind W. with rain; the night was very dark, 
On the next morning there was a very strong wind from the 
westward, and some rain. Several meteors, or falling stars, 
were observed during the night of the 4th instant, with a very 
luminous aurora australis. ‘The ships in the bay, although the 
water was not apparently agitated, were so strongly affected by 
the shocks, that several men on board them were thrown out 
of their hammocks! Ll apprehend nearly one fourth part of 
the Louses in Cape ‘Town are more or less damaged. Several 
pillars, urns, and other ornaments, have been destroyed. As 
yet | have heard of only one house that was entirely thrown 
down, but a great many have lost portions of their walls, and 
are cracked from top to bottom. The house which was en- 
tirely demolished, was at some little distance trom the town. 

Tie inhabitants in general forsook their houses during the 
whole night of the 4th instant, and so great was their conster- 
nition, that iinphcit credit was given to a very absurd and ter- 
rifyviug prognostication—that cinilar shocks would be felt the 
next night. OF the Durch inhabitants | do not believe there 
was oue who went to bed before day light! ‘Tents were pitched 
ia the parade, in the market, and in all the open places, and 
those persons who could not procure tents, had their waggons 
fitted out, and sat up in them. As yet we have received no 
particular accounts from the country, but innumerable vague 
reports are in circulation; and the inhabitants of the town, 
who are extremely susceptible of alarm, give credit to them 
all. One child of eight years dropped down in the street, and 
instantly expired through terror. ‘Two or three. persons have 
been deprived of speech; and several others are suffering se- 
verely in various ways from the effect of extreme fe: Some 
are so much intimidated by this unexpected and awiul visita- 
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tion, as seriously to talk of selling their houses and property 
here, and. removing to Batavia! This powerful operation of 
terror on their minds, nay probably appear astonishing to Eu- 
ropeans; but it is to be considered, that the inhabitants of this 
climate have been hitherto totally exempted trom the tremen- 
dous convulsions of nature, which are frequently experienced 
in other quarters of the globe.* 

December 7—We now find that the shocks, violent as they 
were here, have not been felt at the hot baths, about 80 miles 
to the eastward ; nor at sea, as we learn by the Camel, which 
ship arrived yesterday. It has been generally remarked that a 
great many watches stopped, and several lost from two to ten 
and even twelve and fifteen hours. Within the last half hour 
we have had another slight shock. The inhabitants still con- 
tinue in a considerable degree of alarm, and every unusual 
noise is dreaded as the foreruuner of an earthquake. This is 
not to be wondered at. 

[ have little to communicate in addition to the above hurried 
detail, which want of time and various avocations prevent me 
from even revising. ‘The following has been the state of the 
weather siuce the above mentioned shocks occurred. 











H. M. Bar. Ther. Wind. 
7th December, 10 45 P.M. 380° 20’ 70° S.W. 
Sth 2— A.M. —-—_— — — 
— -— 5 30 A.M. en a Some 

3 10 P.M. 30° 15’ 73? S.E. 
Oth 6 — P.M. so? — 73? os 
10th 29° 75' 76° ae 





No shock since the slight one of the 7th. Weather clear, 
except occasionally a fleecy cloud about the Table Mountain, 
aurora australis very strong at night, and many falling stars. 
It was remarked that animals, particularly horses, were in ge- 
neral much frightened at the shocks. Several moles are re- 
ported to have left their holes, and fled into the soldiers’ tents 
at Wynberg, a place about seven miles from hence. 

[ have no further particulars to relate respecting the earth- 
quakes ; but an extraordinary cireumstance occurred last week 
to a grenadier of the 24th regiment in camp. He was bitten 

202 by 


* Hurricanes are unknown, and even thunder is very seldom heard 
at the Cape of Good Lope ; though sudden and violent gusts of wind 
are not uncominon, shey rather incommode than terrify, by the clouds 
of sand and dust which they raise. This recent and awful alarm is 
the only one of its kind that has been experienced for upwards of forty 
years ; and consequently almost beyond the memory of most persons 
in the Cape ‘Town, where the period of life seldom is lengthened bee 
yond 60 years. 
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by a tarantula, and died a very few hours after, in consequence 
of the bite; although such an accident was not before appre- 
hended to be mortal or venomous to so great a degree. 

I remain, &c. 





I would wish particularly to call the attention of your rea- 
ders to that most extraordinary and apparently inexplicable 
phenomenon, attending this earthquake at the Cape of Good 
Hope, which I apprehend distinguishes it from every other 
simnilar event, hitherto known or recorded. 

The fact to which I allude is, that though the sea was calm 
at the time of the violent shocks, and exhibited not the sligtit- 
est appearance of agitation, yet the ships which could only 
receive the impulse through the medium of this unruffled 
water, were so strongly affected by it, as to throw many men 
out of their hammocks! This apparent anomaly in the laws of 
nature, will not fail to attract the attention of those eminent 
natural philosophers, who study geological phenomena. 

Even the smoothness of the sea in the barbour, while the 
concussions in the town were so violent, would have been ac- 
counted a singular occurrence in the history of earthquakes, if 
the ships had remained totally unaffected. 

The memorable and destructive earthquakes of Guatimala, 
Port Royal, Lisbon, and (very recently) of Catania, were (if 
my memory does not greatly deceive me) attended with very 
violent agitations of the sea. 

At Lisbon, in the fatal earthquake on the Ist of November, 
1755, the sea was, I believe, reported suddenly to have risen 
60 feet above its ordinary level; and at Catania a tremendous 
and almost instantaneous surge is stated to have swept from the 
mole nearly two thousand of the ill-fated inhabitants who had 
fled to it, from the falling houses, as to a place of comparative 
security ! 

Iam, Sir, your’s, &c. 


BRITANNICUS., 





An interesting Account of the Mode pursued Ly Fenelon in edu- 
cating the Duke of Bergundy, Grandson of Louis X1V. 


e £ be = duke of Bergundy,” says M. de St. Simon, “ was, 

by nature, formidable, and, in his earliest youth, gave 
cause for terror. He was unfeeling and irritable, to the last ex- 
cess, even against inanimate objects. He was furiously impe- 
tuous, and tucapable of enduring the least opposition, even of 
time and the elements, without bursting forth into.such intem- 
perate 
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perate rage, that it was sometimes to be feared the very veins 
in. his body would burst; this excess L have frequently wit- 
nessed. His obstinacy was beyond all bounds; he was pas- 
sionately addicted to every kind of pleasure ; to the luxuries 
of the table; to the chace with extraordinary avidity ; music 
he delighted in with a sort of extacy ; he was also fond of play, 
but he could not endure to be conquered ; and they who played 
with him ran much risk. In short, he was the prey of every 
passion, and the slave of every pleasure ; he was: often fero- 
cious, and naturally inclined tocruelty. In his raillery he was 
unfeeling, employing the force of ridicule with a precision 
which completely overwhelmed the objec: ; inordinately proud, 
be looked upon men only as atoms with whom he had no sort 
of similarity whatever. Even the princes, his brothers, scarcely 
seemed, in his estimation, to form an intermediate link between 
himself and the rest of mankind, though it had always been 
studiously endeavoured to educate all three of them with per- 
fect equality. But the brilliancy of his mind, and bis penetra- 
tion, were at all times evident, and even in his moments of 
greatest violence. His replies created astonishment in all who 
heard them; his observations were never without justness, even 
in his most fierce anger; the most abstract branches of know- 
ledge cost him little trouble to acquire; the extent and vigour 
of his mind were prodigious, and prevented him from steady 
and individual application.” 

Such was the prince who was confided to Fenelon. There 
was every thing to be feared from such a character, and every 
thing to be hoped from a soul possessing such energy. Let us 
hear, once more, St. Simon. 

“ So much mind, and such power of mind, joined to such 
sensibility, and to such passiens; every quality, in fact, pare 
taking of such ardour, must, necessarily, have rendered his 
education no easy process, ‘The duke de Beauvilliers, who was 
fully aware of its difficulties and its consequences, surpassed 
even himself in his application, his patience, and the variety of 
his remedies. Fenelon, Fleury, and the other persons con- 
nected with his education, were all brought into action; and 
they all, with one accord, acted under the instructions of the 
duke, whose plan, were it minutely detailed, would furnish a 
curious and interesting work. ‘The prodigy was, that, ina very 
short time, grace and devotion transformed him into quite 
another man, and changed such fearful vices into perfectly op- 
posite virtues. From that abyss issued a prince, who was af- 
fable, mild, humane, moderate, patient, modest, humble, and 
austere towards himself; wholly occupied with his future obli- 
gations in life, which he feit to be great ; and thinking only of 
uniting the duties of the son and the subject with those which 
he saw himself destined afterwards to fultil.” 


But, 
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But what incessant vigilance, what art, what industry, what 
skill, what variety in the means adopted, and what delicacy of 
observation must have concurred to produce such an extraor- 
dinary alteration in the character of a child, of a prince, and 
of anheir to a throne! Nay, had not his tutors been the most 
virtuous of men; if their pupil, possessed as he was of such 
intellectual perspicacity, had discovered in them the smallest 
appearance of weakness or tergiversation, all their skill, all 
their care, and all their assiduity, would have been ineffec- 
tual. ‘They were, in fact, less indebted for their success to 
their genius and their talents, than to their virtues and their 
dispositions. 

Fenelon soon perceived that that part of education which 
generally excited the greatest zeal in teachers, and the most 
self-Jove in parents, was, what would give him the least trouble. 
He foresaw that his pupil, possessing from nature such rare 
gifts of mind, would make a rapid progress in every branch of 
knowledge ; but the most difficult task would be to subdue 
that fiery soul which he possessed ; to preserve all its nobie 
and generous qualities, and to extirpate all its-undue passions ; 
to form, in fact, anew moral being ; to form a prince, such as 
the genius of Fenelon had conceived, for the welfare of. hu- 
man nature. He wished, indeed, to realize upon the throne en 
ideal beauty of virtue, as the artists of antiquity endeavoured 
to impress upon their works that ideal beauty, which gave to 
the human form a celestial appearance. 

The child that was confided to the care of Fenelon was des- 
tined to reign; and Fenelon saw, in that child, the whole of 
France awaiting its happiness or misery, from the success or 
failure of his endeavours. To obtain this success, he pre- 
scribed to himself no precise rule of action; he watched, each 
moment, the dispositions of the young prince, and followed, 
with a calm and patient attention, all the variations of his in- 
temperate nature, and always extracted the lesson from the fault 
itself. 

Such an education consisted rather in action than in in- 
struction. ‘The pupil never could anticipate what was to be 
his lesson, because he could not anticipate what faults he might 
commit ; and thus advice and censure became the necessary 
result of his own excesses. 

They who wish to know the method which Fenelon adopted 
in educating his pupil, may read his Fables and Dialogues, 
which he wrote for him. Each of these fables, each of these 
dialogues, Was composed at the very moment when the pre- 
ceptor judged it necessary to remind his pupil of some fault 
which he had committed, and to inculcate, at the same time, 
the necessity, and the means of amendment, 
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These fables and dialogues have been printed, but without 
any attention to a consecutive series. Such an attention, in- 
deed, was not necessary. Fenelon composed them without 
order ; and yet, it would be easy to ascertain their chronology 
(so to speak) by comparing them with the gradual progress 
which age and instruction must have produced in the education 
of the duke of Burgundy. It is immediately discernible that 
these fables and dialogues relate only to a prince, and to a 
prince destined to ascend the throne. Every thing in them is 
made to connect itself with this almost exclusive object. The 
precision, the simplicity, and the perspicuity of some of these 
fables, (which were probably the first that were written), evince 
that they were addressed to a child whose mind should not be 
overburthened, and to whom such things only should be pre- 
sented as could easily be apprehended. Others possess a more 
elevated character; and they contain allusions to history and 
mythology, according as the young prince became better able 
to comprehend and to apply them. 

The fables which Fenelon wrote for the duke of Burgundy 
had, almost always, an allusion to some circuinstance that had 
previously happened, and the impression of which being yet 
iresh upon his mind, he could not mistake the application, 
They formed a mirror in which he could nox help beholding 
himself, and in. which he sometimes appeared, in a manner lit- 
tle gratifying to- his self-love. But, then, the tenderest wishes, 
the mildest hopes, were added to these humiliating pictures, 
lest the child should naturally imbibe an aversion to a species 
of instruction which merely recalled to him painful recollec- 
tions, or which contained severe reproaches. It was thus, with 
such delicate propriety, and with such imperceptible advances, 
that Fenelon gradually rendered his pupil susceptible of the 
first dictates of reason and of the first lessons of virtue. 

But it was not in the power of Fenelon to subdue, all at once, 
so imperious a character. It too often resisted the paternal 
hand which sought to restrain its impetuosity. 


(To be concluded in our next.) 


DESCRIPTION of GUADALOUPE. 


_—— island, captured by the British forees on the Sth of 

February last, is situated in the West Indies, and one of 
the largest of those called the Leeward Islands, and is about 
250 miles ia circumference. It is represented xs divided into 
two parts by a channel, about a league and a half over, called 
the Salt River, navigable only for canoes, which runs north and 
south, and communicates with the sea on both, by a large bay 
y at 
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at each end, of which that on the north is called Grand Cul de 
Sac ; and on the south Petit Cul deSac. ‘The east part of the 
island is called Grand Terre, and is about nineteen leagues from 
Antigua point, on the north west to the poiut of Guadaloupe, 
on the south east, and about nine leagues and a half in the 
middle, where broadest. This part is about forty leagues in 
circumference. The west part, which is properly Guadaloupe, 
according to Laet, is sub-divided by a ridge of mountains into 
Capes-terre, on the west, and Basse-terre on the east ; this is 
twelve leagues from north to south, and seven anda half where 
broadest, and about four leagues in circuit. Both parts would 
be joined by an isthmus, a league and a half in breadth, were it 
not cut through by the river. Labat says, that the French 
were obliged to abandon Grand ‘Terre, in 1696, by reason of 
the frequent incursions and depredations committed there by 
the English, from Antigua and Montserrat. Besides, this part 
is destitute of fresh water, which is so plentiful in the other 
(properly called Guadaloupe, as having been first discovered 
and inhabited), that it has enough to supply the neighbouring 
islands. Tle makes the latter thirty-five leagues in compass, 
and both islands together about ninety. The salt-river, he says, 
is about fifty toises, or 300 feet, over at its mouth, towards the 
Great Cul de Sac, from whence it grows narrower, so that, in 
some places, it is not above ninety feet over. Its depth is 
likewise as unequal as its breadth, for, in some places, it will 
carry aship of 500 tons, and in others hardly bear a vessel of 
fifty. It isa smooth clear stream, above two leagues from the 
one Cul de Sac to the other, and finely shaded for the most 
part with mangroves. ‘The air hee is very clear and healthy ; 
and not so hot asin Martinique. Here is also plenty of water, 
and as good as the soil is rich, which last is not inferior to 
Martinique ; it is equally cultivated, and its produce is the 
same, 

The French began to send colonies to Guadaloupe, about the 
year 1652. But it made no great figure, ‘till the last century, 
since the beginning of which it has vastly increased, and 
the French have fortified it with several regular forts. This 
island was GSrst discovered by Cinristopuer Columbus, who gave 
it the name it now bears, from the resemblance it was supposed 
to have to the mountain so called in Old Spain. His landing 
was opposed by the women of the island, with their bows and 
arrows ; but they were soon dispersed by the fire-arms of the 
Spaniards, who obtained an easy possession of the island. 
Tbey found the houses stored with large quantities of cotton, 
spun and unspun, and rooms for weaving it ; mention is like- 
wise made of iron bows and arrows, and cotton hammocks. 
Among the vegetable productions are the tree which yields the 
coparba balsain ; the milk-shrub, which yields a balsainic liquor 
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like milk ; the moubane-tree, which bears a yellow plumb, used 
by the natives to fatten their hogs; the corbary-tree, which 
bears a gum similar to amber; a kind of cinnamon-tree, aloes, 
and sandal-wood ; indigo, cocoa, coffee, and cotton. Among 
the birds discovered in the island, were parrots, partridges, 
turtle-doves, herons, and falcons, but the most extraordinary 
is that called the devil-bird ; it ‘is a fishing bird of passage, of 
the size of a young pullet, with a plumage of jet black The 
bees are black, small, and without sting, the honey never 
hardens, but is always of the consistence of oil. An insect, of 
an offensive smell, called ravet, is very troublesome in this island, 
gnawing paper, books, and furniture ; and would be intolerable, 
were it not for a large spider, which entangles them in its web, 
and otherwise destroys them. Ona very lofty mountain is a 
considerable volcano: itis called the sulphur mountain. In the 
year 1775, the exports of Guadaloupe were 188,386 quintals of 
sugar, 63,029 of coffee, 1,438 of indigo, 1,024 of cocoa, and 
5193 of cotton, besides hides and other articles, and without 
including the barter with Martinique and other islands, In the 
year 1759 Guadaloupe was taken by the English, and restored at 
the peace in 1763. Long. 43. 24. to 54. 15. W. Ferro. 
Lat. 15. 55. to 16.37. N. 





Account of the Loss of the Ship Ardaseer, by Vire. 


‘a noble ship, which was on the eve of her departure 
for England, has met with a fate not uncommon to vessels 
belonging to the port of Bombay. 

On Wednesday night, the 13th of September, 1809, about 
half-past ten, the first alarm of fire was communicated, bya 
seacunnie to Mr. Kempt, chief officer, who, coming upon deck, 
observed the smoke ascending in great columns from all the 
hatchways. ‘The night was excessively dark, and Mr. Kempt, 
with a presence of mind not common on such distressing 
occasions, immediately hailed all the ships around him, viz. the 
Cruizer, Teignmouth, which was lying close to the Ardaseer, 
and his majesty’s ship Iphigenia, &c. and at the same time sent 
the 3d officer, Mr. Askwith, on shore to acquaint the captain 
with the state of the ship. 

During this time, and before any assistance was derived, the 
fire was spreading very quick near the main hatchway, and the 
gun deck full of thick black smoke. Immediate preparations 
had seemingly been making in the fleet, for rendering all 
requisite assistance, as in the course of ten minutes after the 
general alarm by Mr. Kempt, considerable aid was derived by 
the arrival of men from the Iphigenia, Teignmouth, and 
Chiffonne. Captain Wainwright, of the latter, attended in 
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person with 100 men, and brought a seasonable supply of 
buckets, with an engine, which were ail set to work with alacrity. 
Captain Waiuwright on learning that the fire had made such 
a rapid progress, advised five auger holes to be bored, as close 
to the water as possible. The crew of the Ardiseer had been 
roused to their duty, and efforts were making by every one to 
keep the fire under. Before midnight, Captain Riddock had 
arrived on board, and brought with hima large engine from the 
shore, which was also set to work with great spirit; and in 
order that its effects wight be received with more advantage, 
the gun deck was scuttled in three different places, aud which, 
for a time, was attended with great benefit. 

The fire, however, notwithstanding all these strenuous exer- 
tious, increased, and the sudden bursts. of flame which issued 
out of the hold, together with the quantity of smoke, rendered 
it difficult to continue those exertions in the same degree with 
which they commenced. A little after twelve, at midnight, Mr. 
Money, superintendant of marine ; Captain Margotty, master 
attendant ; and Mr. Mack,. his first assistant,. made their 
appearance on board, to render all the assistance in their power. 
The engines had new been playmg for a considerable time, and, 
notwithstanding the quantity of water derived from this source, 
and the hand-buckets, and every other method devised to keep 
the fire under,-it was found that this destructive “clement stilt 
gained ground ; and, as all further excrtions in. this way could 
be of no avail, it was resolved, upon the consultation of Captain 
Wainwright, Mr. Money, the master attendant, and Captain 
Riddock, that the slip should be instamtly scuttled, which re- 
vintion was immediately carried into execution, by the 
carpenters of the Iphigenia and Chitlonne, as the last resort for 
saving any partof the ship or cargo, The guns were accord- 
ingly brought over to star-board, and the stream aud spare 
auchors cut away from the larboard side, in order to facilitate 
this service, and admit a ready flow of water. 

During the time these operations were going forward, the 
master-attendant, with much diligence, laid a bawser out to 
check the ship in shore, aud prevent her sinking in deep water. 
At gun-fire, Captain Wainwright, with his men, left the ship ; 
aid at the same time Mr. Money, whose anxiety to preserve 
her valuable remains, had been conspicuous throughout, sent 
on shore for the master-builder, and a gang of carpenters, to 
scuttle her in varicus places, that she might fill as quickly as 
possible: at five in the morving the backets and engine belong- 
ing to the master-atiendaut, were also sent for, and immediately 
setto work. ‘Lhe people were now engaged in throwing and 
starting water down the hatchway, the effects of which, 
together with the benefit derived from scuttling were per- 
| The fire had not, 
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so early as six in the morning, made any visible havock, nor 
had the flames appeared to such an extent as mi; ghtkave been 
supposed, from tne length of time she had been under its 
jufluence. At seven, ho wever, another spectacie presented 
itself. The flames, accompanied with a, black and suffocating 
smoke, suddenly burst up the fore and main hatchways, and the 
upper and gun-de cks were a short tit ne afterwards in a com- 
plete iene t and yet, during this critical time, such was the 
zeal manifested by the officers of the ship, that when the crew 
had abandoned her from absolute terror, these young men, 
considering it adviseable to cut away the sinall bower and 
mooring chi tins, to prevent her from settling upon that anchor, 
instantly performed this service with much activity and judg- 
ment. The ship was now towed in shore, and was soon after 
entirely consumed. 





CURIOUS CALCULATION, 





Human being is supposed to consume annually the pro- 

duce of rather more ‘th: in 3} acres of land, namely, bait 
an acre for bread, } of ditto for beer, cider, &c. 1-50th ditto tor 
vegetables, and 2% ditto animal food ; 39 stone of which each 
person, ou an average population of ten millions, is computed 
to devour. It is estimated that there are in England and Wales 
1,759,000 horses for labour and pleasure, and “that they, with 
colts, Xe. require for their support 7,500,000 acres of land. In 
the county of Middlesex the number of taxed pleasure horses 
in 1797, was 18,206; for agric uhare, Be. 12,709—total 30,075. 
The cultivated lands in U ngl: audand Wales, allowing 3,603,000 
acres for hedges, copses, wood, water, and roads, is computed 
at 39,027,000, of which about 14,000,000 are supposed to be 
arable : namely, 3,850,000 under wheat ; 1,050,000 barley and 
rye; 3,500,000 oats and beans ; 1,400,000 clover, rye-grass,Xc ° 
a like quantity under turnips and other roots; and 2,800,000 
Jost annually by the generally injurious system of fallow. ‘The 
commons and waste lands are stated at 7,889,000 acres, making 
the whole superficies of the kingdom 46,916,000 acres. ‘The 
metropolis consumes butchers meat to the amount of seven 
millions sterling annually. A calf fed for the London market 
is stated to consume as nmich rsa as would make a hundred 
weight of cheese. The number of sheep in England and 
Wales , according to the evidence given on passing the wool bill, 
exceeds forty millions; of which, including three millions of 
lambs, about fifteen millions are 908: annually, The total 
annual produc e of 46,916,000 acres is estimated at eo 720,0001 
which costs in labour, artific ers, and horse-keep, 50,720,000] 
leaving an annual nett increase in value on the produce of the 
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Jand to the amount of 70 millions sterling ; of which the 
landlord is supposed to receive 42 parts, taxes and tithes 13, 
and the farmers 15. This latter allotment we presume to have 
been made at a period much less productive to the farmer than 
the present. 





Anecdotes of Lord Nelson, related by Captain Foote. 


Le illustrious officer was so confident in his own judg- 

ment, that he took on himself to disobey the orders of 
his commanding officers, in the instances of Lord Keith, in, 
the Mediterranean, and of Admiral Parker, during the battle 
off Copenhagen. The first drew on him a reprimand from the 
adiniralty, which he felt, though it was nothing like the reproof 
that would have thundered around the head of a Jess distin- 
guished officer. “ Their lordships,” says the admiralty letter, 
do not, from any information before them, see sufficient reason 
to justify your having disobeyed the orders you had received 
from your commanding officer ;”’—this, to say the least, is very 
civilly expressed. They censure also his having employed 
1000 of the best men of his squadron in the siege of Capua— 
‘* in operations at a distance from the coast; where, if they 
should have the misfortune to be defeated, they might be pre- 
vented trom returning to the ships ;” and their lordships com- 
manded him “ not to employ the seamen in like manner in 
future.” 

The action off Copenhagen began about five minutes past 
ten o'clock; before the event declared in favour of the Bri- 
tish, Admiral Parker made the signal for the engagement to 
cease. 

Lord Nelson was at this time, as he had been during the 
whole action, walking the starboard side of the quarter-deck, 
sometimes much animated, at others heroically five in his ob- 
servations, A shot through the mainmast knocked a few 
splinters about us; he observed to me with a smile, “ It is 
warm work, and this day may be the last to any of usat a mo- 
ment;” and then stopping short at the gang-way, he used an 
expression never to be erased from my memory, and said with 
emotion, “ But mark you, 1 would not be elsewhere for thou- 
sands.” When the signal No. 39 was made, the signal lieute- 
nant reported it to him. He continued his walk, and did not 
appear to take notice of it. The lieutenant meeting his lord- 
ship at the next turn, asked, “ Whether he should repeat it?” 
Lord Nelson answered, ‘* No, acknowledge it.” On the officer 
returning to the poop, his lordship called after him, “ Is 
No. 16 (signal for close action which had been fiying from the 
beginning) still hoisted *” Tue lieutenant auswering in the al- 

firmative, 
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firmative, Lord Nelson said, “ Mind you keep it so.” He 
now walked the deck, considerably agitated, which was always 
known by his moving the stump of his right arm. After a 
turn or two, he said to me, in a quick manner, “ Do you 
know what’s shewn on board the commander in chief, No. 39 ?” 
On asking him what that meant, le answered, “ Why to 
leave off action. Leave off action!” he repeated; and then 
added, with a shrug, “ Now damn me if 1 do.” He also ob- 
served, [ believe to Captain Foley, “ You know, Foley, [ have 
ouly one eye, I have a right to be blind sometimes ;” and then 
with an archness peculiar to his character, putting the glass to 
his blind eye, he exclaimed, “ I really do not see the signal.” 
This remarkable signal was, therefore, only acknowledged on 
board the Elephant, not repeated. 

Undoubtedly, the strong mind of Nelson foresaw that his 
adversary would soon feel the effects of the struggle, and 
would accept with ilacrity the truce he then, perhaps, medi- 
tated, and not long afterwards proposed. Yet, this disobedi- 
ence must not be taken as exemplary among British officers, 
It ended happily, and “ the end crowned the work 3” but let 
only Nelsons take such liberties with their superiors ; and even 
Nelsons must expect animadversions. 

The determination of this officer to support the honour of 
the British flag, was conspicuous from the earliest period of 
his command; for when he was captain only, he displayed a 
due sense of dignity on an incidental occasion. In this, how- 
ever, happily for our country, we know he is not singular. 

During the passage of the Boreas down to Antigua, to be 
Jaid up for the hurricane months, he paid a visit to Fort Royal, 
and St. Pierre, Martinico; and, on landing, was attended by 
all the young gentlemen of the ship who could be spared. 
On beating into Fort Royal bay, the French officer at the ci- 
tadel neglected to hoist the colours, a mark of respect that is 
always observed on the arrival of a foreign ship of war. Cape 
tain Nelson immediately demanded an explanation,.in a letter 
to Count Damas, the governor; who ordered the officer to be 
put under arrest, and such further proofs of his respect to the 
British fag,as were very satisfactory,and induced Captain Nelson 
to plead for the release of the officer, which was granted. The 
most friendly attentions were afterwards shewn to the officers 
of the Boreas during their stay at the island. 

The vigour of his mental feelings tempted Nelson more 
than once, conceiving that he experienced slights frown the ad- 
iniralty, to relinquish the service in disgust ; happily his friends 
over-ruled him on these feverish occasions. Lf men of merit 
are subject to such paroxysms, where is the wonder, that the 
best intentions cannot give satisfaction to a numerous body of 
men, each panting after distinction and glory ? > 

ut 
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But the duty and the real dignity of an officer does not con- 
clude with his own efforts, or his own life; he is bound to 
leave to his country, so far as in his power, successors of equal 
or superior merit to himself. This can be accomplished only 
by acareful encouragement of rising abilities ; and this forms 
a most pleasing trait in the character of our hero. On all pro- 
per occasions he applauded thosé who under his command had 
conducted themselves well, without reserve. He does not ap- 
pear to have in any instance “f damned with faint praise.” 
This marks a mind truly great. Nor is infertor greatness, in 
our opinion, manifested in his condescension to younger minds ; 
we therefore conclude this view of Nelson’s character as an 
officer, by inserting an account of his manner of encouraging 
“ the young gentlemen who had the happiness of being on his 
quarter-deck,” as described by Lady Hughes in a letter to Mr. 
Matcham : 

“ It may reasonably be supposed that among the number 
of thirty, there must have been timid spirits, as well as bold ; 
the timid he never rebuked ; but always wished to shew them 
he desired nothing that he would not instantly do himself; 
and I have known him say, “ Well, Sir, | am going a race to 
the mast head, and beg I may meet you there.” No denial 
could be given to such a request ; and the poor little fellow in- 
stantly began to climb the shrouds. Captain Nelson never 
took the least notice, in what manner it was done, but, when 
they met in the top, he spoke in the most cheerful terms to the 
midshipman ; and observed how ‘much any person was to be 
pitied, who could fancy there was any danger, or even any 
thing disagreeable, in the attempt. 

*¢ After this excellent example, [ have seen the same youth, 
who before was so timid, lead another in the like manner, and 
repeat his commander’s words. He every day went into the 
school room, and saw the mode in which they pursued their 
nautical acquirements ; and at twelve o'clock, he was always 
the first on deck, with his quadrant ; no one could then neglect 
his duty. 

“ He always took some of his midshipmen with him on vi- 
sits, when abroad ; by which means he introduced them into 
much good company, which otherwise they never could have 

” 
seen. 
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INDIAN BOATS. 





S ships’ boats never attempt to land at Madras, there are a 
number of those of the country, called massulah-boats, 

kept by the government to attend on such ships as are lying in 
the roads. ‘There are generally two for the use of the men of 
war 
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war to cross the surf to the ship’s boats, which lie at a grapnel 
outside. 

The massulah-boats are of very rude construction; flat- 
bottomed, high, and. the planks sewed together by a fibrous 
substance, which gives the timbers great play while crossing the 
surf. They are rowed by eight or ten men, who, instead of 
common oars, use long pieces of bamboo, to the extremities of 
which are tied small oval pieces of boards. With one of these 
oars lashed to the stern the boat is steered, the man standing 
upon alittle platform or quarter-deck raised abaft, before and 
below which isthe seat for the passengers. - The luggage, &c. 
is stowed on a parcel of brushwood that lies in the bottom of 
the boat, which is generally so leaky, that a boy is constantly 
baling out the water. ‘The men are perfectly naked, except a 
small piece of rag tied round their loins. In pulling towards 
the shore they sing a song, whose harshness to the “European 
ear no words can describe. 

As the surf at Madras is perhaps the greatest in the world, 
there scarcely passes a monsoon without the loss of several 
lives : the settlers are therefore very averse to crossingit. In 
common weather there are only two or three distinct surfs, the 
outermost of which is the largest and most dangerous; but in 
bad weather, and especially at the breaking up of the mon- 
soons, the surf has been known to break as far out as where the 
ships lie at anchor. 

It is very interesting to see these massulah-boats, with the 
men lying on their oars, on the very verge of the surf, wait- 
ing, and carefully watching, ’till a very large one has broke 
close to them, when they immediately pull in with all their 
might, and with a united concert of vocal music that rivals the 
war-hoop of the American savages. By these means they 
generally contrive to pass the place where the outer surf breaks 
in the interval between two surfs, and then the danger is over. 
This however was not the case the first time we weut ashore, for 
the massulah-men pushing in too soon, a tremen< ous swell took 
us forward with amazing rapidity, and the instant it broke 
beneath us the boat broached to, aud we were immediately 
overwhelmed in the surf. When its rage lad a little subsided, 
we found the boat nearly full oi water, but sull on her bottoin, 
Two or three of the men who had been thrown from their 
seats overboard, instantly regained them, and fortunately got 
the boat’s head round before the next surf overtook us, which 
otherwise must have upset us. 

It has been a question whether the greater danger consists 
in going on shore or coming off. I am inclined to think the 
former is most dangerous; though boats are frequently lost in 
both operations. In going towards the shore, these accidents 
geuerally happen by the broaching-to of the boat; and in 
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coming off, by a large surf curling in over the bows of the boat, 
and swamping or staving her. At these periods there are 
generally catamarans attending the massulah-boats, which are 
frequently the means of saving the lives of Europeans, for 
which they get medals, of which they are not a little proud. 
This vessel (if it deserves that name,) is composed merely of 
three pieces of wood, ten or twelve feet in length, and lashed 
together with pieces of rope: the middle-piece is the largest, 
and somewhat lower in the water than the other two: on this 
the catamaran-men sit on their heels. Their paddles are pieces 
of slit bamboo, three or four feet in Jength; and tls equipped 
they dash through the surf, which sometimes upsets the 
catamaran end over end ; but they soon mount it again, having 
strings fastened to the timbers tied round their wnsts, so that 
they can never be thrown to any distance. 





IRIS, 


THE RAINBOW AT DAWN OF DAY. 


ees language of poetry though now fictitious, has proba- 
bly and, in common with the tale it narrates, some foun- 
dation in real occurrences. We doubt not, but the rainbow of 
the deluge was the origin of the thought of accepting Iris as 
a messenger from Jupiter; yet after this character of the rain- 
bow was established, other incidents might contribute to con- 
firm or extend the services attributed to this office. Dr. 
Chandler, in his “ Travels in Asia Minor,” gives an instance 
of such an appearance of Iris; the subject is curious and de- 
serves elucidation. 

“* The weather has been unsettled. The sky was blue, but a 
wet, wintry north-wind swept the clouds along the top of the 
range of Mycale. 

“ We were sitting on the floor early one morning at break- 
fast, with the door, which was toward the mountain, open ; 
when we discovered a small rainbow just above the brow. 
‘The sun was then peeping only over the opposite mountain, 
and, as it got higher, they are widened, and descended toward 
us ; the cattle, feeding on the slope, being seen through it, 
tinged with its various colours as it passed down, and seeming 
in the bow. This phenomenon is probably not uncommon in 
the mountainous regions of loniaand Greece. 

“ Let us suppose a devout heathen one of our company, 
when this happened. On perceiving the bow descend, he 
would have fancied Iris was coming with a message to the 
earth from Jupiter Pluvius; and if he had beheld the bow 
ascend in like manner, which at some seasons and in certain si- 
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tuations he might do, he would have confidently pronounced, 
that the goddess had performed her errand, and was going 
back to heaven. 

The early morning was certainly the time for worship among 
the devout heathens: had this bow thus advanced toward a 
suppliant at prayer and sacrifice, what would have been his in- 
ferences, and what his sensations? ‘That devotion which was 
addressed to visible and sensible objects would have trans- 
ported a worshipper much beyond what we can feel who live 
under a cooler climate, and address our worship to a spiritual 
and invisible object. Most, if not all,of the prodigies and 
signs from heaven in Homer, may be explained by reference 
to such celestial appearances. As to this, which owed its pe- 
culiarity to the rising sun, we may be allowed to ask, whether 
it is not seen in the mountainous districts of our country aiso, 
and what are its peculiarities at the point of early day? 


- — 


TEMPLE-GARDEN, LONDON. 





ED and white roses, the badges of the houses of York 
and Lancaster are said to have had their origin in the 
Temple Garden; and the scene is preserved by Shakespeare 
in the First Part of Henry VI. act ii. sc.iv. where the earls of 
Somerset, Suffolk, and Warwick, Richard Plantagenet, Vernon, 
and another lawyer, enter into converse, Pljantagenet plucks a 
white rose, and Somerset a red one,’till after a heated conver- 
versation Warwick prophecies : 





« This brawl to day 
Grown to this faetion in the ‘Temple Garden, 
Shall send, between the red rose and the white, 
A thousand souls to death and endless night.” 





Answer, by Robert Glanvill, of Mr. Chivers’s School, St. dus- 
tell, to T'riangularius’s Question, inserted Jannury 22. 
Slee proposer should have given the cask under a limited 

variety. Supposing it to be of the first variety, pul, afier 
finding the length and head diameter == 40 and 2+ inches re= 
spectively, x, to denoie the buug diameter, in == 576, p= 40, 
b==1077, and a==9?.44, then by the general rule we have 
pm+2px*==ab: hence x==Yab—pm—2!)==52 inches, the 
bung diameter sought. Q. E, D. 


«a Similar answers have been received fiom Christopher 
Caines, at Cerne school; and W. Petherick, of S. Austell, 
Vol. 50. 2 Q Ansxer, 
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Answer, by J. W. of Charmouth, toG. W. Fones’s Anagram, inserted the 29th 
of January. 


O answer your lines Il] now make a trial, 


If DANIEL’s transpos’d you will read a DENIAL, 


We have received the like answer from Caroline Caines, of Lion’s. 
gate; Christopher Caines, at Cerne school; W. Petherick, of St. Austell; 
S. Duck, of Hinton St. George; J. M. Carveth, near Mevagissey; J. Ker- 
by, of Helston; H. Walters, and J. Payn, at Plympton school; W. Prior, 
and J. Ball, at Evershot school; B. Belcher, of Stonehouse; T. Byrt, of 
Shepton Mallet ; and J. Channon, of Ottery. 





Answer, byG. W. Fones, of North Petherton, to T. Pearse’s Rebus, inserted 
january 29. 


Ho, oft, alas! to pensive gloom 
Quick fly the joys of HONE Y-MOON. 


*.* Similar answers have been received from J. Ball, and W. Prior, at 
Evershot-school; J, M. Carveth, near Mevagissey ; J. W. of Charmouth ; 
if Daw, of Landulph; J. Hurd, of Honiton; G. bh. and R. Withall, of 

lymouth; B. Belcher, of Stonehouse; J. Biddlecombe, jun. of Thorn- 
combe; J. Kerby, of Helston; T. Byrt, at Shepton Mallet; J. Payn, and 
H. Walters, at Plympton school; $. Tucker, of Bugfurd; S. Duck, of 
South Petherton; Philomath, of Weston Zoyland; John Channon, of Ot- 
tery; W. Petherick, of St. Austell; and B. Carvosso, of Cosawes. 





Answer, by J. Daw, of Landulph, to the Young Man’s Charade, inserted the 
22d of January. * 


Shes easy parts, when join’d with care, 
A BLOCKHOUSE you willthen declare. 


t*t Similar answers have been received from B. Belcher, of Stonehouse; 
R. Withall, and G. Spry, of Plymouth; and S. Duck, of South Petherton. 





4A REBUS, by F. Channon, Fun. of Ottery St. Mary. 


WO letters, gents. when right combin’d, 
Another letter soon you'll find; 
Express a number less than ten, 
My whole should be if honest men, 


——— 





A CHARADE, by W, D. Champion, of Bridgewater. 
wr stern misfortune brings oppressive woes, 


Or sorrow chases from the mind repuse, 
Then for relief unto my first apply, 
For then you his sincerity may try. 
Tho’ continental monarchs in the field, 
‘To Bonaparte’s resistless armies yield, 
Whilst thou, Oh Britain! canst my second boast 


No hostile band shall dare invade thy cvast. 
Hail sacred whole! thee ever will I hail, 
Should fortune smile, or anxlous cares assail ; 
Thou never-tailing source of real joy, 


W hose social charms and pleasures never cloy ! 


9 POETRY. 
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, TO CELIA. 
H Celia! like the bright expanse, 
That now illumes the trackless main, 
I view’d thy sparkling pleasures dance, 
Nor welcom’d every smile in vain, 


But now, alas! my joys are o’er 
And ev’ry prospect clouds my view, 
I court thy smiles or frowns no more, 
But Celia bid a long—apieu ! 


ROBERTUS. 


His majesty’s ship Scipion, March 1, 1810. 
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CONSOLATIONS OF POESY. 


cy; what can give the heart relief, 

By ruthless fate oppress’d? 

Or what can soothe the pange of grief, 
And bid affliction rest? 


Sweet poesy.! benignant power! 
Can all these deeds perform ; 

Can steal from grief the passing hour, 
And lull afiliction’s storm. 


And she can make the fainting heart 
Bear up against its woes ; 

And she can bid stern grief depart, 
And ease its cruel throes, 


For those who nightly waking weep 
She can a balm prepare ; 

In Lethe’s stream their sorrows steep, 
And chase away their care. 


Then poesy, benignant power! 
Oh still on me attend! 

To soothe when dark afflictions lowr, 
And bid my sorrows end. 


Exeter. J. TREADWIN, 





THE CURATE. 
[Extracted from a Poem lately published so entitled. ] 


TILL as he views the tap’ring spire 
S His flagging spirits catch new ie. ; 
Low in the dappled vale it lies, 
Where elms, aad barns, and hayericks rise ; 
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Its summit, far remote from view, 

To worldly struggle bids adieu ; 

And leaves the cares of pomp, or woe, 
To kings and curates down below. 





There, on the mounded grave supine, 
The listless peasants oft recline; 
And while the noon- tide rays prevail, 
Yawn o’er the sexton’s live-long tale ; 
Now on the moss-grown tombstone sit, 
Obstrep’rous at the neatherd’s wit; 
Or brawling sportively at length 
Deal round the:r awkward feats of strength, 
Mean while some hoary village crone, 
Low-bending, spells the wrinkled stone ; 
Back from his secret, silent doom, 
Recals the tenant of the tomb. 
With phrase antique, and rustic dates, 
Long annals.of his life relates ; 
And with her crutch denotes the spot, . 
Where stood his garden-circled cot : 
«« The times have been, when I could share 
His arm at harvest, wake, or fair ; 
When on his youthful neck I’ve hung, 
While jocund madrigals he sung. 
Ah me! the days have featly past, 
Since these old eyes beheld him last ; 
Since by these hands, at his decease, 
His bones were folded up in. peace. 
Well, grant it Heaven! my corpse may lie, 
If not with his, at least hard by.” 


See down yon steep, with rapid strides, ‘ 
The curate’s ghastly figure glides; 
Nor heeds where clouds impending lowr, 
Or break relentless in a show’. 
Ere long, well drench’d by storm and mire, 
He greets the parish-clerk, and ‘squire. 
‘The dames bemoan his squalid plight, 
And children titter at the sight; 
While farmers every step. beset 
With “ Bless us, Sir! ’tis desperate wet!’ 
Reeking, he meets their kind concern, 
And grateful bends t6 all in turn ; 
Complacent hopes the fail of rain, 
May load the teeming carth with grain, 
Then smiling stamps his dripping feet, 
And humbly pious takes his seat. 


















LOVE’s MIRROR. 
BY A WIDOWER. 


HE mirror once possess’d by thee, 
I found when thou wert gone, 
And fondly hop’d thy face to see— 
But only saw my own. 
‘Tho’ long the faithless glass was us’d, 
To show no form but thine; 
The tickle thing that form retus’d, 
And still retlected mine. 
Aside the treach’rous toy I threw, 
And scorn’d its flattering art; 
Then inward turn’d my eyes to view 


{hy image imay heart, 








